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Check-up during Christian Education Week, Sept. 30-Oct. 7 


Jon Vital Participation 


It happens all too frequently that a leader tells people to participate 
instead of creating a situation in which they can participate—in which, 
sometimes, they are surprised to discover how vitally involved they 
are. Ora leader is more concerned with what people think of im than 
he is with what is really happening to them. Actually, when a group 
has had one of its best sessions, members may be entirely unware of 
the leader as a person, or of his part in the picture. . . . {| The leader 
listens to people—really listens—because he believes that they have 
something to say and because he sees them as persons. Perhaps because 
he expects something from them and believes in them an atmosphere 
is created which actually helps them contribute. He respects people 
enough not to intrude upon their privacy nor to force them to verbalize 
ideas before they are ready, nor to try to change them to fit some mold 
he has in mind. These attitudes toward himself and toward those in 
the group express themselves in the tone of his voice, in the suggestions 
he makes to the group as to how they might move purposefully toward 
a goal, and in all the intangible areas of interpersonal relationships. {| And 
it is true, for this kind of Christian leader, that when something real 
happens in the group—when a person gains new perspective or shows 
courage in a decision, or offers a few revealing words in a prayer at 
the end of the session—he knows this is not of his doing, but that he 
has witnessed a miracle of God at work with man, seeking him in love 
and confronting him with the call to discipleship. 


—Sara LITTLE in Learning Together in the Christian 
Fellowship, published recently by John Knox Press. 











Letters to the Editors 





Some Problems That Need Consideration 





Religion in Public Schools 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The question of teaching religion in 
public schools, which from time to time 
is aired in your columns, deserves an ex- 
tended negative treatment. To be brief, 
however, I shall confine myself to three 
problems and avoid the vexed question of 
church-state relationships. 

1. Who will do the teaching? The teach- 
er’s preference or bias will inevitably 
show in his teaching if he has made a 
profound religious commitment. As Chris- 
tians, we cannot complain of this, because 
ours is a religion of commitment and we 
prefer wholehearted devotion to lukewarm 
adherence. But suppose the teacher of our 
children is not Protestant, perhaps not 
even Christian. Suppose he is a devout 
atheist. Do we want the values of our 
faith transmitted through a mind that is 
hostile to them? Or shall we forbid athe- 
ists from teaching religion? Then why 
not forbid teachers of any other faith of 
which we do not approve? Perhaps we 
shall allow only the lukewarm, the indif- 
ferent, to teach these courses. But really, 
is that what we want? 

2. What shall be taught? The assump- 
tion is that there is a good deal common 
to the Hebraic and Christian traditions 
which will form the basis of the curricu- 
lum. This is no doubt true, but until we 
see the proposed curriculum we shall not 
be able to judge whether it is worth teach- 
ing. We must remember, however, that 
there are areas of disagreement and that 
the differences are important too. Inter- 
ested students will want to know how and 
why Jews, Roman Catholics, and the va- 
rious denominations of Protestants differ 
from each other. Conscientious teachers, 
devoted to disseminating the truth, will 
have to gratify this curiosity. If their 
devotion to truth is great enough, teach- 
ers will also have to touch on the sad an- 
nals of intolerance, persecution, and re- 
ligious wars. Or shall we forbid the chil- 
dren to be curious about such things? Or 
forbid the teachers to teach them, as in 
one state at least they are forbidden to 
teach the theory of evolution? 

8. What kind of precedent will this 
teaching set? It is gratifying to think that 
such a large majority of us belong to the 
Hebraeo-Christian tradition that only a 
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. and feel obligated to read 
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very small minority should be offended 
by religious teaching in the schools. What 
if the pattern changes? Imagine a state 
composed of 95% atheists and 5% Chris- 
tians. Would the Christians in that state 
want atheism taught in the schools? Of 
course, the hypothesis is absurd. But 
there are other possibilities not nearly so 
absurd. There are states that are pre- 
ponderantly Roman Catholic, or at least 
are fast becoming so. What is to prevent 
the Reman Catholics from taking advan- 
tage of the precedent we have set for them 
to have their particular religion taught 
in the public schools? On what grounds 
will we be able to object to such a devel- 
opment in the future if, overriding the 
interests of the atheists and the agnostics 
in our midst, we insist on our majority 
rights to have religion taught in the pub- 
lic schools? 

There is one last question I should like 
to ask. It is this: Has the program of 
teaching religion in parochial and private 
schools in this country been so successful 
as to warrant the inclusion of religion in 
the public school curriculum? Maybe some 
philanthropic organization ought to make 
a grant to study this question. We might 
be surprised by the results. We might find 
that the kind of religious teaching which 
takes is that which is persistently prac- 
ticed in the home rather than that which 
is intermittently doled out in the class- 
room. 

AMIEL KostTRAR. 
New York, N. Y. 


Liked Editorial 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your powerful, persuasive editorial, 
“Legislators and Statesmen” (Sept. 10) 
deserves a wide reading. You set a fine 
example of writing with strong convic- 
tions yet without vindictiveness. It is 
closely reasoned though with a touch of 
emotion, where you urge us to put our- 
selves in the place of the other race—an 
appeal to the imagination. 

I learned something new by your allu- 
sion to the great debate on slavery in 
Virginia in 1832. 

I hope all ministers as well as legisla- 
tors will ponder your message. 

FRANK A. Brown. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Nature ... Never! 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The article, “Human Nature Can 
Change,” by Daniel J. Fleming in your 
Sept. 10 issue is well documented. The 
thought is good. BUT, my understanding 
of the Bible is that God created man as he 
is—therefore he does not need to change 
his nature; he only needs to follow it. 


It is human behavior and attitudes that 
change, using the same equipment with 
which man is endowed at birth. 

When we say we change human nature, 
we arouse the indignation of those who 
know that human nature cannot be 
changed. Let us stick to the fact that 
when we become Christian we change our 
human activity so that such activity con- 
forms to Christ and his ideals. 

Ideals and attitudes change, yes; nature, 
never. 

H. Oscar STEVENS. 
Bradford, Ohio. 


Presbyterian Youth Leaders 


Presbyterian young people with official 
responsibilities in their respective age and 
denominational organizations for the 
coming year include the following: 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 


Assembly’s Youth Council 

Moderator: Robert F. Davenport, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., University of Florida. 

Stated Clerk: Carol Bailey, Mobile, 
Ala. 

Assembly's Senior High Fellowship: 
Thomas E. Smith, Jr., president, Laurin- 
burg, N. C.; Ann Vandiver, stated clerk, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Assembly's Westminster Fellowship: 
Robert W. Haywood, president, Newark, 
Delaware; Davidson College; Jensene 
Godwin, stated clerk, Hawthorne, Fla.; 
Wesleyan (Ga.). 


PRESBYTERIAN, USA 


Westminster Fellowship 
National Council 

Moderator: Joan Rajala, Vancouver, 
Washington (Whitworth). 

Vice-Moderator: David McCreath, 
Hamilton, Il. 

Stated Clerk: Patricia J. Ray, Allen 
Park, Mich. 


Program Area Chairmen: High School 

Citizenship: Bob Buckle, Jr., Salem, 
Ill. 

Faith: Anne Bosley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fellowship: Bob Knight, Oconto, Wis. 

Outreach: Patsy Lovinger, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Witness: Karl Diller, Wooster, Ohio. 


Program Area Chairmen: College 


Citizenship: Sam Edwards, Ephrata, 
Wash. (Lewis & Clark). 


Faith: Steve Jenks, Sacramento, 
Calif. (Westminster, Utah). 
Fellowship: Win Mott, Excelsior, 
Minn. 


Outreach: Mignon DuBois, Jackson- 
ville, Til. 

Witness: Alan Cervenka, Oak Park, 
Ill. (Kansas State). 





Beginning this week for 
12 weeks 


GREAT BIBLE PASSAGES 


By Ernest Trice Thompson 


See page 13 for the first one 
and the list of those to follow. 


Your weekly study of these 
pages and passages will be 
deeply rewarding. 
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World Council Urged to 
Add Rural Life Study 


GENEVA (RNS)—Sixty-five rural ex- 
perts from 15 countries have asked the 
World Council of Churches to include 
problems of rural life on the agenda of 
its next Assembly, expected to be held in 
Asia in 1960. 

The request was made by a week-long 
Conference on the Church and Rural Life 
held under the auspicies of the World 
Council’s Ecumenical Institute at near- 
by Bossey. 

The delegates also voted to ask the 
World Council for another international 
rural life conference in 1958 or 1959. 


They urged that the next conference 
include adequate representation from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, more 
lay participants “so that the voice of the 
farmer himself can be heard more,” and 
greater emphasis on educational problems 
in relation to rural life. 


Help Needed 


In addition, they suggested that a 
group of theological consultants be in- 
vited in order to provide counsel on the- 
ological aspects of rural life problems. 


Major topics discussed at the confer- 
erence included the rural exodus, new 
methods of evangelizing rural areas and 
problems involved in two generations liv- 
ing on the same farm. 


The group considering “flight from the 
land” opposed attempts to “revive the old 
rural culture.” Its members reported that 
mechanization in the West was inevitable 
and welcome. 

“A new culture must begin to flower 
in a mechanized age,” the group agreed. 
“The rural community can only find it- 
self in the broader context of the whole 
community and the world, and the city 
must help the rural community to find 
itself.” 

Indian and South African delegates 
explained that these conclusions did not 
apply to the same extent in their coun- 
tries, where the old rural life was being 
revived as an ideal by some leaders. 


“Pastors Who Work” 


The group reporting on the evange- 
listic task of the church in rural com- 
munities found that “pastors who work 
in the fields with the workers, or at other 
tasks, will find this an evangelistic op- 
portunity.” 

Churches must find ways of influencing 
not only their own members, the group 


National Missions Budget 
Is Set at $6,832,000 


Swannanoa, N. C. (RNS)—A 1957 
budget of $6,832,000 was approved by 
the national staff of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
USA, at its annual meeting here. 

Priority item in the budget is the de- 
velopment of new churches. 

Kenneth G. Neigh of Detroit, chief 
administrative officer of the Presbyterian 
body in Michigan, was elected chairman 
of the national staff. He also is presi- 
dent of the Michigan Council of 
Churches. 

Archibald Stewart, general secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church, addressed the dele- 
gates, voicing the hope that “by this time 
next year we will be one.” 

The two denominations are in the proc- 
ess of a merger that will create a United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. with 
a combined membership of nearly 3,000,- 
000. 

The national staff is a liaison between 
the New York headquarters of the Board 
of National Missions and its more than 
3,600 field stations in this country, 
Alaska and the West Indies. 


U. S. Agencies Continue 
With Improved Receipts 


Two-thirds of the church year, ending 
August 31, showed Presbyterian, U. S., 
agencies continuing their increased re- 
ceipts over the same period of the year 
before. Figures in parentheses show the 
mark as of the same time in 1955. 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $172,- 
799 ($143,479 last year); 39% of the year’s 
budget (32% last year). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond). 
$171,170 (152,468); 32% (28.4%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $445,809 
($406,941); 31.84% (29%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $278,460 
($243,800); 32.9% (31.36%); INTeErcHURCH 
AGENCIES, $8,603 ($7,549); 40% (38%). 

Wor.tp Missions (Nashville), $1,908,358 
($1,593,635); 57.82% (52%). 





also held, but the town council and all 
other organizations. It said this could 
best be done by laymen. 

Conference participants included a 
group of experts on the rural church 
headed by Richard O. Comfort, executive 
director of the Department of the Town 
and Country Church, National Council 
of Churches in the United States. They 
were concluding a tour of European rural 
church experiments arranged by the Na- 
tional Council. 


Dallas Court Decision 
Favors ‘Loyalist’ Group 


Datias, TEX. (RNS)—Judge Dallas 
A. Blankenship ruled in District Court 
here that a “loyalist” minority of the 
Northridge Presbyterian church is en- 
titled to occupy the $600,000 church 
property. 

His decision was the latest in a series 
of court actions arising from the dismis- 
sal last March of the church’s pastor, 
John Knox Bowling, by the Dallas Pres- 
bytery of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
and the congregation’s subsequent 159- 
83 vote to withdraw from the presbytery 
(OuTLOOK, Mar. 19, Apr. 2,9). A ju- 
dicial commission of the presbytery had 
found Dr. Bowling guilty of “defying 
Presbyterian law and authority.” 

Since the March vote, the majority 
group of the congregation has been meet- 
ing in the church building while the 
“loyalists” have been holding services in 
a neighboring school. 

Following Judge Blankenship’s ruling, 
attorneys for the “rebel” majority group 
filed notice of appeal, thus making it 
probable that the issue will not be finally 
settled for a long time. 

In granting the request of Henry W. 
Strasburger, attorney for the minority 
group, for an immediate, summary judg- 
ment, the judge technically indicated 
agreement with the lawyer’s contention 
that the minority’s claims to legal control 
of the church property are so obvious as 
to warrant such action. 

The suit on which Judge Blankenship 
ruled was filed in May by the Dallas 
Presbytery in association with 51 officers 
and members of the Northridge congre- 
gation. 


Only “True’’ Members 


It contended that only those who voted 
against the church’s withdrawal from the 
presbytery could be termed “true” mem- 
bers of the congregation. Those who 
voted otherwise, the group argued, had 
“no right whatsoever” to claim title to 
the church building and its nine-acre 
grounds. 

Dr. Bowling charged, in an affidavit, 
that the presbytery had severed his pas- 
toral relationship without giving him a 
hearing or a chance to face any accusers. 

Other affidavits indicated that some of 
the inter-congregational difficulty dated 
back to a 1954 dispute over financial 
management of the church involving the 


authority of its elders and its session. 
> 








Loyal Group in Greenville 
Is Awarded McCarter Church 


The “loyal” minority of McCarter 
Church in Greenville, S. C., has at last 
obtained possession of its property. 

In mid-September this group used the 
building for the first time since the divi- 
sion in 1954, which led to a court fight 
and the declaration upon appeal this year 
that the loyal group recognized by Enoree 
Presbytery had full right to the property. 

The majority of the congregation with- 
drew from the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. because the presbytery refused 
to approve a Bob Jones University in- 
structor as a supply preacher after he had 
been allowed to serve for an extended 
period. The majority incorporated a 
Bible mission in the effort to keep the 
church from the control of the presbytery, 
but this was not allowed by the courts. 

Francis M. Womack, Jr., serves the 
church along with the nearby Travelers 
Rest congregation. The group has been 
meeting in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Greenville. 


A.T. S. Opens Session 
With Enrollment of 98 


Fifty-nine new students enrolled at 
the recent opening of the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School (Presbyterian, 
U. S.) in Richmond, Va. With 39 in 
the second-year class this brought the 
enrollment to 98. 

Continuing the trend of recent years, 
there are 11 men in the student body. 
For the first time two couples are en- 
rolled as students: Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard R. Kinser, Baton Rouge, La., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. Kelly, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Apopka, Fla. 

Twenty states are represented in the 
school, with Virginia having 20, Florida 
11 and North Carolina 10. South Caro- 
lina and West Virginia have each en- 
rolled eight. Daughters of missionaries 
come from the Philippines and Formosa 
while natives of Brazil, Ceylon and Japan 
are in the student body. 

In addition to Presbyterians, there are 
students who are Baptist, Methodist, Mo- 
ravian, Episcopal and Congregational 
Christian. 

S. J. Patterson, Jr., the church’s leader 
of men’s work, spoke at the opening ses- 
sion. 


On “Voice of America” 


Prospect Church, near Mooresville, 
N. C., will be heard before long in the 
far corners of the earth over the Voice 
of America. 

On a recent Sunday a recording was 
made of a sermon, “The Life We Now 
Live,” by Carlyle A. McDonald, and the 
voices of a number of members were re- 
corded for use in the broadcast. 

Leaders of various church organiza- 


ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION 5 


The Unity We Seek in 
Each Congregation 


The first step 


Whatever else may be true of the na- 
ture of the unity we seek, one thing is 
certain—it must begin at home. If it 
is to be genuine, it must be genuine here. 
We may well ask, then, what sort of 
unity have we already experienced within 
our own congregations? The favorite 
hymns may provide clues: 

“...the fellowship of kindred minds 

is like to that above . . .” 
. our fears, our hopes, our aims are 
a 
. Like a mighty army moves the 
church of God .. .” 
.O come, O come Emmanuel, and 
ransom captive Israel...” 

Discussion: What are those things in 
a congregation’s life without which unity 
would be quite impossible? Should we 
include such things as: leadership, 
smooth organization, a beautiful build- 
ing, agreement in social attitudes, fre- 
quent meetings? To what extent are 
members responsible for those things 
which make unity grow? Where unity 
goes deepest, does it come nearest to the 
descriptions of the church in I Corin- 
thians 12-14; Acts 2:42-47; Hebrews 13? 


The second step 


Home is the scene of the truest unity, 
but it may also be the place where con- 
flicts are most destructive. This is clearly 
true of the congregation. There are few 
congregations which know no hostilities. 
So we must ask ourselves: at what points 
do our congregations most seriously fall 
short of that unity which should be theirs 
in Christ? 


“In my parish, the seven deadliest ene- 
mies of unity have been these: 
“1. the substitution of surface socia- 
bility for sacrificial sharing, 
“2. the efforts of one faction to control 
church government, 

‘3. intolerant quarreling over doctrines 
and the Bible, 

“4. the ceaseless conflicts among the 
numerous committees and organiza- 
tions within the congregation, 

“5. the idea that the church should 
serve us rather than we serve the 
church as it serves others, 

“6. the demand that all members con- 
form to a single pattern of social 
and moral responsibility, 

7. the tendency to forget the gospel 
in the effort to keep the wheels run- 
ning smoothly.” 


Discussion: How would you revise 
this list of unity’s enemies? Taking them 
up one by one, what are ways by which 











tions came in for their contributions in 
in describing something of the work of 
Prospect Church which in 1954 won the 
title of “Rural Church of the South.” 


they may be overcome? Does the ex- 
perience of worship create unity or add 
to the disunity? What are the occasions 
when Christians become most aware of 
Christ’s power to knit the congregation 
into a single fellowship? Can the re- 
sponsibility for broken fellowship be as- 
signed to specific individuals? If so, 
how are they to be dealt with? 


The third step 

Within each congregation, then, we 
find the same elements of unity and con- 
flict which characterize wider spheres of 
church life. Unless we can move toward 
unity at home, we will have little hope 
for seeking it away from home. What 
then is the nature of the unity we seek 
within our own parish? 

“A congregation becomes ecumenical to 


the extent that it becomes one in Christ. 
It becomes one in Christ when: 


“1. its mind is constantly being cor- 
rected to conform to the mind of 
Christ; 

“2. its prayers and hymns embrace hori- 
zons as wide as God’s mercy; 

“3. the term ‘brother’ becomes strong 
enough to include the least popular 
and the least attractive; 


“4. it thinks of itself as a company of 
sinners standing beneath Christ’s 
cross; 


“5. it is open to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit as he moves through 
ordinary people in ordinary situa- 
tions; 

“6. it accepts its share in the task of 
the whole church to bring the whole 
gospel to the whole world.” 

Discussion: Let the group criticize and 

revise the above points. For example, 
shouldn’t something be said about unity 
in organization? or about the achieve- 
ment of a high level of personal morality? 
Are the above points too idealistic? Are 
we inclined to picture an ideal situation 
in order to avoid dealing in practical 
ways with immediate problems? Have 
we a right to expect such perfect unity, 
especially when we remember the kind 
of fellowship which Jesus found in the 
Galilean synagogue, the Jerusalem tem- 
ple, and the circle of his own disciples? 


Readings 
Bonhéffer, Hunt, Miller. 


Projects 

Take a poll of ten members in the con- 
gregation. Ask them: What kind of 
fellowship do we really need in this 
church? What seem to you to be the 
greatest obstacles to this kind of fellow- 
ship? How do you think those obstacles 
could be most easily removed? Then 
report to the group the results, taking care 
to keep the answers anonymous. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Charges against a Presbyterian, U. S., institution 


are answered by the trustees in a forthright defense 


A Seminary Withstands its Critics 


OLUMBIA Theological Seminary 

appears to have been the first of the 
Presbyterian, U.S., agencies or institu- 
tions to be subjected to the crusading 
zeal of an ultra-conservative faction in 
the church following the negative vote 
on Presbyterian union of last year. 

A small group of laymen presented 
their protest about certain supposed ten- 
dencies of the Decatur, Ga., institution at 
the commencement meeting of the trustees 
this year. Now a committee of the trustees, 
exploring the subject during the summer, 
has replied to those laymen in strong 
terms upholding the seminary, its faculty 
and administration. 

As the vote on union drew to a close 
last year there were calls which were 
made from outside the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., to continue the struggle 
with attacks upon institutions and agen- 
cies so as to change their constituency and 
complexion and bring them under differ- 
ent leadership (OvuTLOOK, January 31, 
1955). 


September Letter 


Whether related to the outside stimulus 
or not, such an effort appears to have 
been underway, at least by September of 
last year, when Paul Hastings, a Reids- 
ville, N. C., layman, wrote a number of 
like-minded people about the objective 
and mission of the Southern Presbyterian 
Journal. In that letter he described a 
“deadly disease called liberalism” which, 
he said, is threatening every major de- 
nomination in America. Ministers, mem- 
bers of boards and agencies, faculties of 
colleges and seminaries, and members of 
various committees, he said, must be made 
to “conform to the standards of the 
church,” by which he indicated that he 
meant the idea which is held by his ultra- 
conservative group as to what the stand- 
ards of the church require. 

In describing the future program of 
The Journal he went on to say: 

“One of the future policies of The Journal 
and its supporters should be to examine 
the leadership of our church, the program 
of our boards and agencies, the teaching 
of our colleges and seminaries, the work 
of the various committees, especially the 
presbytery’s committee on the Minister 
and His Work .. . in the light of the 
standards of our church and to point out 
any deviation from them.” 

Then he pointed to Columbia Sem- 
inary, which he felt ought to be the ob- 
ject of attack, chiefly on the basis of his 
charge that “only two members of the 
faculty were opposed to union” and also 
because of his unhappiness over some 
of the professors and trustees. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1956 


In this letter men within the area sup- 
porting Coloumbia Seminary were called 
upon to get busy about that situation. 

The letter concluded with a final ap- 
peal for financial support for The Journal 
nal in its efforts to lead the way in the 
kind of program which he had described, 
though there was a concluding reference 
to the need for “a real revival in our 
church which will make us all of one 
mind and accord in the Lord and which 
will heal the ills and divisions in our 
church.” 


Keyes Takes Lead 

By the time the trustees met last spring, 
Kenneth S. Keyes, an elder of the Shen- 
andoah church in Miami, had stepped out 
in front in the leadership of this effort 
because he resides in one of the support- 
ing synods. After many telephone calls 
to a large number of laymen who were 
sought for support in this venture from 
the five supporting synods (South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama), only 13 or 14 men showed up 
in Atlanta on the night before the trustees 
were to meet. When this group had heard 
what Mr. Keyes had to say about the 
program he had in mind, three of these 
left the meeting. Mr. Keyes wound up 
with only one other from Florida besides 
himself, one each from Alabama, South 
Carolina and Mississippi, and five from 
Georgia. 

In the long document which was pre- 
sented by these laymen, with obvious help 
from some students and ministers who 
stayed in the background, they took up in 
turn a list of charges which had been 
made earlier by a student group against 
one or more of the professors at the sem- 
inary. One of these comments, for ex- 
ample, was that the professor had 
declared that a belief in the virgin birth 
of Christ is not essential to salvation. 
(This, of course, is what is said in the 
standard work on the virgin birth by the 
arch-conservative, J. Gresham Machen.) 

They went on to pick up several other 
items that had been passed on to them 
by a vigilante student group, including 
their unhappiness over the use of 
Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment as a textbook; the suggestion of one 
of the men that “this day and age needs 
a more dynamic approach” than the the- 
ology of Hodge, Dabney and Warfield; 
that some of their favorite theologians 
are not placed conspicuously enough on 
the reading lists, while others about whom 
they have some suspicions are; and also 
that one of the longtime conservative 
textbooks had been replaced by that of 


a later and more current writer. 

The laymen told about a 1953 state- 
ment, signed by 39 students, “to the 
effect that they sincerely believed that 
the classroom teaching of at least one of 
Columbia’s professors was clearly out of 
accord with the professiorial pledge” 
which is required. 

The laymen said that many recent Co- 
lumbia graduates and a number of the 
present student body feel that several 
professors are holding and teaching views 
which are out of accord with the Confes- 
sion of Faith and the catechisms. 

The statement declared that “a con- 
siderable amount of financial support is 
being withheld from the seminary at the 
present time because of doubts as to the 
soundness of the institution.” 

There appeared to be something of a 
veiled threat in the suggestion that an 
increasing number of churches and indi- 
vidual givers will withdraw their support 
unless steps are taken to bring the sem- 
inary more nearly into line with the de- 
mands of this group. 


Distrust of Presbyteries 


Distrust of the presbyteries was also 
indicated by the group because it declared 
that it is not enough to say that the 
members of the faculty are in good stand- 
ing in their respective presbyteries. They 
said it is the responsibility of the board 
to take such steps as may be necessary 
to see to it that these men are “‘in truth 
living up to their vows.” 

This proposal was then made: 

“When anyone seeks to periodically as- 
certain the financial soundness of a busi- 
ness, he causes a detailed audit to be 
made. We would like to respectfully re- 
quest that this board conduct a detailed 
‘doctrinal audit’ of the classroom .teach- 
ing and procedures at Columbia, asking 
each administrative officer and each 
member of the faculty to make a state- 
ment which would acquaint the board with 
the professor’s current position and his 
classroom emphases regarding questions 
of the type which we have listed on the 
attached sheet and such other questions 
as the board might feel are pertinent to 
the issues raised in this letter.” 


Such an “audit,” they were convinced, 
would “reveal that the situation is far 
more serious than this board realizes.” 

The self-appointed group indicated the 
weakness of its own position as it closed 
its communication by saying, “We realize 
that we are not the authorized represen- 
tatives of any synod or presbytery,” but 
they felt nevertheless that they must take 
the step which they were taking. Other- 
wise, they said, they would have to go 
throughout all the five synods and present 








the situation there and attempt to rally 
the forces for the support of their cause. 


The “Audit” 

The attached paper which was pro- 
posed for the periodic audit of the the- 
ological temperature of the professors 
and administrators included such ques- 
tions as these: 

“1. Do you accept all the doctrines of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechism in the plain, common-sense lan- 
guage in which they are written, without 
mental reservation or equivocation, par- 
ticularly Sections III, IV, VIII and IX of 
Chapter 1 of the Confession of Faith? 

“If you have any mental reservation or 
qualification, state clearly and exactly at 
which point or points your personal views 
do not coincide with the plain statements 
of the Confession and Catechism. 

“Do you hold up to the students and 
suggest that they follow conservative the- 
ologians like Dabney, Warfield and Burke- 
wuer? Or do you suggest to your students 
that theologians like Tillich or Niebuhr 
are worthy of greater confidence?” 

“When books by known and avowed 
liberals and religious rationalists are re- 
quired or recommended reading, do you 
clearly point out to your students the 
unsound position of these men and that 
their teachings contradict the traditional 
doctrines of our church? Or do you leave 
the decision as to their worth entirely 
to the students? 

“Do you believe that the New Testament 
writers were infallible in their interpre- 
tations of Old Testament prophecies? 
Please state your position fully. 

“Do you believe the first three chapters 
of Genesis to be historically accurate? If 
your answer is Yes, do you make your 
position clear to your students? If your 
answer is No, please state your position. 

“We feel that this request for informa- 
tion should be so drafted that it will re- 
quire more than simple Yes or No an- 
swers. The person answering should be 
encouraged to state his position fully and 
completely on these matters.” 


Trustees Meeting 

On May 1 this document was presented 
at the regular meeting of Columbia’s 
board of directors in an atmosphere 
charged with tension. There were some 
trustees who felt that no communication 
except from the controlling synods should 
be considered by the directors, but there 
were others who felt that they should bend 
over backwards, taking up the protests for 
investigation and answering them, re- 
gardless of the irregularity of the pro- 
cedure. Therefore, a committee of trustees 
was chosen by written ballot, with all five 
synods represented. J. R. McCain, long 
a stalwart supporter of Columbia and a 
recent Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, was chairman of the investigating 
committee. 

When the investigation was conducted 
later in the summer, witnesses were 
heard, the charges were explored, and the 
professors were invited to present their 
case. 

Following that exploration a unani- 
mous report was adopted by the commit- 
tee and the trustees in which, on the 
basis of the investigation, these assertions 
were made: 


“Every professor in Columbia Theologi- 
cal Seminary mentioned in your com- 
munication holds, without reservation or 
apology, the high doctrine of Scripture 
inspiration set forth in the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. . . . We do not believe that the 
views held by these men will undermine 
faith in the integrity, the inspiration or 
the authority of Holy Scripture. On the 
contrary, we have found no occasion 
where a student taught by them has failed 
to satisfy even the most conservative pres- 
bytery touching his views of Scripture.” 

A great many of the statements used 
in the paper, the trustees said, were taken 
out of context or made under circum- 
stances which did not permit detailed 
exposition of the professors’ full views. 
Some statements were categorically de- 
nied. In other cases it was suggested 
that too much reliance had been placed 
upon the memories and notebooks of 
students. 

“Every person who has been a teacher 
has been amazed at times at the differ- 
ence between what was actually said in 
the classroom and what appeared in the 
notes and examination papers of students. 
Our examination leaves us to believe that 
no man you have charged holds or teaches 
a lower view of Scripture than is found 
in the standards of the church.” 


Every Professor 

In regard to the questions relating to 
the person of Christ, the trustees declared 
that every professor of the seminary ‘‘pas- 
sionately believes that Jesus Christ is 
the divine Son of God, conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
and raised bodily from the grave after his 
resurrection.” 

“Some of us have been examining min- 
isters in theology for many years and 
have never encountered any higher Chris- 
tological views than are held by the men 
whom you charge.” 

As to the charge about a loose view of 
the Virgin Birth, the trustees explained 
that the note which appeared on a stu- 
dent’s sermon was appended in order “to 
caution him about his own very dogmatic 
position in which he appears practically 
to deny the possibility of any person be- 
ing saved by grace who had doubts in his 
mind about either of these doctrines” 
[the virgin birth and the resurrection]. 

As to the type of textbooks used, the 
laymen were gently reminded that sem- 
inary professors “are not teaching chil- 
dren in a kindergarten, but mature men 
in a graduate school.” 

According to the trustees, the vast ma- 
jority of the students have understood 
that the professor in question never 
agreed with Pfeiffer in all things, but the 
small group who made the report seemed 
to have missed it. Then with something 
of a cutting edge the reply continues: 

“Our inquiry leads us to believe that no 
professor is using any text purposely to 
upset the faith of our students, or endors- 
ing all that is in any book, save the Bible 
only. We do not profess to be authorities 
in the field of theological literature. We 


know, however, that these professors 
possess much more competence and dis- 


cernment in the matter than the students 
who sit under them. In fact, ruling elders 
on our special committee expressed sur- 
prise at a group of fellow-elders presuming 
to know what particular book should and 
should not be taught in a graduate school 
of theology. So many of the student 
notes relayed by you on this subject are 
categorically denied by the professors that 
we wonder what these particular students 
were listening for in class. ...” 


With reference to the 1953 petition of 
the group of students, the trustees de- 
clared: 

“When the paper was presented, the 
board was unanimous in feeling that it 
revealed a spirit of insubordination to 
such a degree that disciplinary action was 
unanimously taken in the form of a writ- 
ten rebuke read to those signers of the 
paper who were still in the seminary when 
the board considered the matter. Our 
impression of that paper was that a few 
students who came to be taught had pre- 
sumed to set themselves up as teachers. 
We are still of that opinion.” 


Financial Situation 


As to the financial threat which was 
suggested by the laymen, the trustees said 
that contrary to the suggestion that finan- 
cial support is being withheld from the 
seminary, the fiscal condition of the in- 
stitution is better than it has ever been. 
When Dr. Richards became president in 
1932 the seminary budget was $48,500 
and total assets were $883,400, whereas 
in 1955 the budget was $157,300 and 
assets were $2,515,000. Then the trus- 
tees said: 

“This record speaks for itself. Without 
a dissenting vote, the five supporting 
synods have approved putting on a large 
financial campaign for the seminary at the 
earliest date which can be arranged. We 
hope you can support this effort. How- 
ever, it should be made perfectly clear 
that we have conducted this investigation 
because you asked for it and not in order 
to raise funds, as badly as they are needed. 
Any different approach would have been 


unworthy of this institution and its tra- 
ditions.” 


(Enrollment at Columbia Seminary for 
this year promised to be larger than last 
year, with an entering class of 65 new 
students. Facilities are crowded to ca- 
pacity and the need for additional space 
and an enlarged faculty has become criti- 
cal. Income from church budgets this 
year, rather than showing any falling 
off, totaled $28,028 on July 31, compared 
with $21,926 for the same period in the 
year before.) 


With a pointed reference to the pro- 
priety of the charges which were brought 
forward by ten laymen, the trustees re- 
plied with a quotation from the sem- 
inary’s plan of government, which states: 

“It shall be governed by a board of 
directors, whose members shall be chosen 
by the synods as herein provided, the 
right of review and approval of its acts 
being expressly reserved to the synods.” 


“No further investigation of this type,” 
said the trustees, “‘will be conducted ex- 
cept at the direction of the supporting 
synods.” 
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No “Audit” 


The trustees regarded the suggestion 
of the “doctrinal audit” of the faculty 
including each administrative officer to 
be nothing less than audacious. This, 
they pointed out, was particularly true 
in view of the fact that the request was 
made when Dr. Richards, the president, 
was Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Such an election, said the trustees, “‘was 
not only an evidence of great confidence 
in Dr. Richards, but it laid upon his 
shoulders the heaviest load of responsi- 
bility he had ever had to carry. To ques- 
tion Dr. Richards’ administration of the 
seminary and request that he be examined 
again in theology seems to us most de- 
plorable and unfair under the circum- 
stances mentioned above. It would also 
be contrary to the approved procedures 
of our church. The same is true with 
reference to other devoted members of 
the staff and faculty about whom no com- 
plaint had been voiced by anyone to our 
knowledge.” 


What about the part of the students in 
this whole enterprise? The trustees 
brought forward some unmistakable 
words on that point: 

“Your presentation to us was based on 
the assumption that student opinion ought 
to have great weight in assessing the 
value of faculty members. You refer to 
the fact that 39 students signed the com- 
plaint in 1953. You may not know the 
fact that more than twice that number 
at the same time signed a paper express- 
ing full confidence in all the faculty and 
administration. In none of these matters 
do we regard the students as a court of 
last resort. They take oaths as well as 
their professors, including ‘I will obey 
lawful requisitions, and readily yield to 
all the wholesome admonitions of the pro- 
fessors and directors of the seminary 
while I shall continue a member of it.’” 


The reply concluded with a discussion 
of the opportunity which lies before the 
seminary in the training of ministers 
and the need of goodwill and encourage- 
ment which it deserves from all quarters. 
It also suggested that if its critics were 
as fully and accurately informed about 
the whole work of the whole seminary 
as are the directors, they would come 
to realize that their fears are groundless 
and that they need not disturb them or 
others. 


Others in the Background? 


There are some who are convinced that 
others are involved in this effort besides 
those who were pushed out into the fore- 
front, and that these few may have been 
used for purposes which they themselves 
did not fully recognize. But if that is 
true, the real source of the difficulty has 
not yet come into the open. 

Some leaders are persuaded that forces 
outside the Presbyterian Church. U. S., 
are interested in keeping situations like 
this stirred up—just as the Bible Pres- 
byterian leader issued the summons to 
such an effort in 1955. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1956 


The question is also raised as to what 
the ten men who brought the charges in 
the Columbia Seminary case would con- 
sider to be a seminary that is sound in 
the faith, Or what any who might be 
represented by the September, 1955, 
Hastings statement of objectives of The 
Journal would consider more trustworthy 
institutions than the Presbyterian, U. S., 
seminaries. 


During the course of the Columbia 
investigation the critics made it clear that 
they regard Westminster Seminary as the 
outstanding Reformed seminary in Amer- 
ica. 

Westminster is the institution of the 
Orthodox Presbyterians who split with 
the Bible Presbyterians 20 years ago. 
The Orthodox have a small number of 
churches—not enough to provide places 
for the graduates of their seminary. In 
a good many sections graduates of West- 
minster seek admission to U. S. and USA 
presbyteries with the hope of serving 
churches, although the general policy of 


Orthodox Presbyterians is to look upon 
the institutions and leadership of the 
U. S. and USA churches as unsound. 
This is the reason for the concern of 
many when Westminster graduates have 
an opportunity to serve churches in a 
denomination which they have considered 
essentially apostate. 


There are other critics, within the 
church, including a few hard-riding op- 
ponents of union and the ecumenical 
movement, who are constantly bringing 
their charges against official agencies— 
boards, programs, conferences, colleges 
and seminaries—claiming that they are 
under the control of leaders who are un- 
sound in the faith. 


How many of these may have been 
represented by the ten men who filed the 
charges against Columbia none can tell, 
but whoever they are, they can be sure 
that the trustees elected by the supporting 
synods have no doubt that their sem- 
inary is as sound as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 
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Of course you want a Christian 
Christmas! You want your 


family to experience the true Christmas with its deep meaning and 
its fullest joys. But it won’t just happen that way, you will have to 


prepare for it. 


Prepare for Christmas with daily devotions, as a family group or 
individually. The November-December issue of The Upper Room is 
especially planned and written to meet the needs of this holy season. 
Millions of families and individuals around the world will use its 
daily readings and prayers to make the Christmas season more mean- 
ingful. Join them! Get a copy at your church. 


i 4 F Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three f ( ‘ 
Sagar years, $2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one 7 j 
address, 7 cents per copy. AIR MAIL edition for 
service men and youth — same prices. 
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—— The world’s most widely used devotional guide. —_ 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
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EDITORIAL 


No Cheap Music 


Despite the insistence of some song 
leaders and others, the quality of reli- 
gious music does not have to decline as 
the size of the crowd increases. To be 
sure, plenty of people will tell you that 
you simply cannot reach the masses un- 
less you appeal to them on the level of 
the cheap choruses. 





An interesting and illuminating com- 
ment on this situation appears in Peter 
Parson’s weekly column in the British 
Weekly, written from the midst of the 
Kirchentag in Germany, where 500,000 
people gathered for the annual event this 
year. Here is the report: 


“The singing here is on the very highest 
level, no catchy choruses with driveling 
words. but strong, objective theology set to 
robust and masculine tunes, the pick of 
the chorales, and especially commissioned 
modern music. There was a mass singing 
service this afternoon in Gruneburgpark 
that left one permanently enriched and 
strengthened.” 


He went on with an additional com- 
ment that, though somewhat unrelated 
to the foregoing, will neverthless be of 
interest: 


“There is no doubt that our German 
friends have a genius for mass organiza- 
tion, and some of us, remembering the re- 
cent past, had our doubts about the value 
of these gigantic gatherings. There were 
about 250,000 at the final meeting at the 
Rebstock Airport, but there was no super- 
ficial excitement, a sober and realistic 
spirit and a deep undercurrent of earnest 
piety.” 


And, in order that readers may under- 
stand more fully what is involved in this 
Kirchentag, see this description from 
Peter Parson: 


“Of the 15 possible events advertised 
yesterday, I managed to attend four, of 
which I found the Kinderkirchentag and 
the book exhibit the most fascinating. 
There is a strong emphasis on culture— 
theaters, movies, modern art and litera- 
ture, which proves that this is a layman's 
movement in much more than name. Much 


8 


of what is displayed here would be re- 
jected as too ‘high brow’ by a British com- 
mittee. Our evangelistic efforts are aimed 
at the most obvious needs and the most 
easily stimulated emotions; the Germans 
are seeking to elicit and reveal what is 
going on under the surface.” 


New Yearbook 


An annual volume which it is difficult 
to see how any ecclesiastical desk can be 
without is the Yearbook of American 
Churches.* The new volume for the com- 
ing year has just appeared. Here will be 
found up-to-date information about the 
more than 260 religious bodies in the 
U. S. and Canada, in addition to inter- 
denominational organizations of this 
country and around the world. 

The new book shows that church mem- 
bership in the United States now stands 
at 100,162,529 with a percentage figure 
showing 60.9 of all Americans as church 
members—a gain of 2.8 over the previous 
year compared with the population rise 
of 1.8. 

The average congregation has 328 
members compared to 235 in 1926. New 
church construction, the book reports, 
was valued last year at $736,000,000. 

Figures indicate that 35.5% of Ameri- 
cans are members of Protestant churches, 
while 20.3% are Roman Catholics. In 
1940 it was 28.7 to 16.1. 

The volume also shows that U. S. Prot- 
estantism is not nearly as divided as 
many people feel it to be, since more 
than 85% of the nation’s 58,000,000 are 
on the church rolls of nine general de- 
nominational families and large denom- 
inations. 

A helpful listing in this volume (page 
289) shows the main depositories of 
church history material and sources main- 
tained by all leading denominations. 


*The Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1957, by Benson Y. Landis. National 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, 314 pp., $5, postage 12¢. 


Status of Women Study 


It is good to see that the Presbyterian 
U. S. Board of Women’s Work (341-A 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, 
Ga.) is providing reprints of the General 
Assembly’s adopted report on the Bibli- 
cal Study of the Position of Women in 
the Church. This is simply a reprint 
from the Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly and it consists of the report which was 
presented at the 1956 Assembly by a com- 
mittee headed by Edward G. Lilly. Al- 
though this report appeared in THE Pres- 
BETERIAN OUTLOOK on March 19, 1956, 
it may also be of use to other people in 
the reprinted form provided by the Wom- 
en’s Board at 5¢ each. 


Every man should have a fair-sized 
cemetery in which to bury the faults of 
his friends —HENRryY WarD BEECHER. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Religious Persecution. We Presby- 
terians had better open our eyes to the 
fact that the day of religious persecution 
is not over. Protestant churches are ac- 
tually being physically destroyed. Only 
recently the Constitutional Court in Italy 
had to stop police from ripping the church 
signs off the front of Protestant churches. 
If we lived in Spain we would violate 
the law if we put on the front of our 
church a sign reading “First Presbyterian 
Church.” In Colombia the persecution 
is carried much further, and includes 
violence and death. 


Pagan Funerals. This column says a 
hearty “Amen” to a splendid editorial 
in The Christian Century criticizing pa- 
ganism in our funerals. To leave the 
casket open to allow the curious to view 
the corpse is pagan. Why can we not 
contribute to a church memorial instead 
of banking the funeral parlor with ex- 
pensive flowers? And what is the excuse 
for a church member’s funeral to be 
held in a commercial funeral parlor in- 
stead of in the church? 


A Christian’s Diet. Many of us so- 
called Christians, both ministers and 
laymen, are sinning in our diet. A 
churchman who does not have the intes- 
tinal fortitude to keep his weight down 
is not apt to have the courage to be a 
good disciple. We shall all be physically 
and spiritually better if we reduce the 
belt line. The basic rule is very simple: 
Less pastries, starches and sugars, and 
more fruits, vegetables and meat. No in 
between snacks. 


Lifting Life’s Burdens. Life is hard 
on millions of people, especially the poor 
and the ill. It is much harder than it 
would be if the gospel of Christ were 
really put to work. We laymen must 
think of ourselves as put here by God to 
help carry out Christ’s mission. What a 
great blessing would come to our world 
if every churchman would specialize in 
helping those less fortunate than he, and 
in strengthening the church, which is the 
world’s greatest institution for lifting 
both physical and spiritual burdens from 
the hearts of suffering humans. 


Little Things. Most of us want to 
do big things. If we had a million dol- 
lars we would turn the world upside 
down. But as Harold Blake Walker 
reminds us (what a power for Christ he 
is!) we are prone to forget little things 
which God wants us to do. The whole 
atmosphere of the home may depend on 
whether we kiss our wife goodbye as we 
leave for work. And the relationship 
between daddy and the children might 
possibly, in God’s scheme of things, have 
more influence in the building of a Chris- 
tian world than an international confer- 
ence at Geneva. 
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Footnote to Timothy* 


“But His Father Was a Greek” 


By KENNETH 


IMOTHY’S father was a Greek. 

That is absolutely all we know about 
him. He gets one of the most disdainful 
brush-offs recorded in Scripture. Ap- 
parently nobody took any interest in him 
or cared to say anything else about him. 
We shall not speculate about him, unless 
it be speculation to suppose that he was 
a pagan Greek and not a converted one. 
As has been pointed out, Paul had a 
good chance to refer to Timothy’s father’s 
faith once (2 Tim. 1:5); but noticeably 
says nothing about him, though he men- 
tions both mother and grandmother. 

Well, so he was a Greek. Is any les- 
son to be drawn from that obscure and 
unimportant fact? 

There were tens of thousands of un- 
distinguished Greeks all around the 
Mediterranean. Was there anything spe- 
cial about this one? Probably not. The 
special thing about him was that in spite 
of him, there was Timothy. Because of 
him, too. He fathered the boy, earned 
the living that kept him alive and grow- 
ing. His genes and chromosomes went 
into Timothy’s body and brain. If he 
had been different, Timothy would have 
been different. And yet—Timothy’s 
Christian character; the direction and 
goal of his life, all that made him valu- 
able to Saint Paul, seems to have come 
from his mother. If this nameless Greek 
had a negative effort on his son, it was 
not negative enough to offset the positive 
effect of his mother Eunice. 





LL OF WHICH raises the perennial 

question: How different can a man 
be from his wife, without making a good 
home impossible? WHere was a double 
incompatibility. The marriage of Eunice 
and her Mr. X was a marriage across 
race lines, and across the line of religion. 
Such a marriage has two strikes against 
it from the beginning. Many of them 
crash. We have not enough information 
to call Eunice’s marriage a success. Pos- 
sibly it was in most ways a failure. Per- 
haps this Greek spent very little time at 
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home. He may have been one of those 
husbands who always find urgent busi- 
ness elsewhere when the preacher comes. 
Perhaps if Paul asked Eunice, “You’ve 
never introduced me to your husband— 
won’t you let me meet him soon?” she 
may have tried to think of something to 
say but could manage nothing more than, 
“Well, you know, he’s a Greek . . .” and 
that was all Paul ever knew about him. 

And still we cannot call any marriage 
a total failure if a Timothy comes out 
of it. Bi-racial marriage is not neces- 
sarily an evil, in itself, like unnatural 
vice or cruelty. The evil, if evil there 
be, is not in the clash of blood (for blood 
types do not follow “race” lines) but 
in the clash of cultures. 


A Stella Dallas marriage should be 
headed off if possible. Even if they were 
of the same race and religion, the mar- 
riage of a Zulu with an Eskimo is not one 
to be viewed with enthusiasm. King 
Cophetua and the beggarmaid may have 
had a romantic wedding; but the mar- 
riage was hardly romantic, we may be 
sure. It must have been tiresome for 
both of them. 

Jew and Greek were different races, 
but not so different that their marriages 
were sterile. It was their culture, their 
whole outlook on life, their ingrained 
habits of mind, that clashed; not their 
blood-streams. But—in spite of the 
clash, there was Timothy. 


ORE SERIOUS, this was an “in- 

terfaith” marriage. A euphem- 
ism, sometimes! Interfaith may mean two 
persons of essentially the same religion, 
each enriching the other by viewpoints 
and experiences the other has never yet 
had, such as when a Quaker marries a 
Presbyterian, or an Episcopalian a sol- 
dier in the Salvation Army. Or Jnter- 
faith may mean the marriage of faith 
with no faith at all; or even a joining— 


one cannot call it union—of no-faith 
with no-faith. Many so-called Catholic- 
Protestant marriages are of this sort, 
where neither the man nor his wife have 
any clear idea of what their professed 
religion means. Or it can mean a mar- 
riage of faith with anti-faith, one partner 
forever trying to tear down the other 
one’s faith. Or it can be a fatal tying- 
together of two opposing fanaticisms, two 
intolerances in one unending cold war. 
Some interfaith marriages even of the 
most unpromising sort do succeed. Tim- 
othys are born of them, sometimes. But 
it is hard to say which is the more serious 
handicap to marriage and the home, a 
bi-racial or a bi-religious split. In one 
case you have a conflict of prejudices, in 
the other a conflict of convictions and 
experiences. But in the marriage which 
produced Timothy, somehow these handi- 
caps were overcome. What was the secret ? 
It was, of course, in Eunice. If there is 
one of the pair, just one, who is strong- 
minded and high-minded enough to de- 
termine to hold the marriage together; 
one person who, if the other one shirks 
responsibility, steps in and carries the 
load for both; one person who believes in 
God and prays to him for wisdom and 
patience and strength, then all is not lost. 
Even if the other member. of the couple 
is the sort of person who can be brushed 
off in three words, someone about whom 
the less said, the better; still if there is 
a deep-rooted faith in the heart of one 
of these two, something can be saved from 
the marriage. Eunice managed it. It is 
being managed every day somewhere. 
And if as sometimes happens, each mem- 
ber of the married pair realizes, if a little 
late, what the handicaps are, and works 
to overcome them, then even though the 
final harmony is never won, there is a 
will-to-harmony which God will bless. 





*Although Dr. Foreman is now on a 
world-tour, he wrote out his monthly 
“Footnote” series ahead of time. 

From his travels, you may soon read: 

“AROUND THE WORLD IN A TIN 

CAN” 


“SUNDAY MORNING AT SUN DONG” 
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Mary Baldwin Resignation 
Background Is Explained 


Difficulties related to the recent resig- 
nation of Charles W. McKenzie as presi- 
dent of Mary Baldwin College, reported 
here last week, are gradually coming to 
light. 

Differences of judgment about policy 
matters between the president and the 
faculty and administrative staff appar- 
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ently are involved. A statement by the 
former president, released after his resig- 
nation, said: 

“When I discovered that certain mem- 
bers of my administrative staff would not 
support me and when the board of trustees 
supported the administrative staff rather 
than me, there was only one thing to do 
and that was to resign.” 


It is understood that the issue which 
brought the matter to a focus had to do 
with the granting of degrees in absentia, 
with the president opposing the policy 
and the trustees voting to leave the matter 
in the hands of the faculty and staff 
rather than making an iron-bound rule 
against it. When this vote was taken 
and without previous warning, the presi- 
dent announced his resignation and left 
the room. Later, however, it was brought 
out that this was but one of a number 
of matters which had involved the presi- 
dent in difference with his associates and 
on this basis the resignation was accepted 
promptly. 
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World Confessional Groups 
Hold Hope for Wider Union 

LAKE JUNALUSKA, N. C. (RNS)—Full- 
er use of such world confessional organ- 
izations as the Lambeth Conference, 
Lutheran World Federation, the Presby- 
terian World Alliance, and World Meth- 
odist Council to achieve Christian unity 
was advocated here by a British Metho- 
dist leader. 

Wilfred Wade of Cornwall, Eng., told 
the ninth World Methodist Conference 
that he believed such unity could best 
be effected through cooperative efforts at 
the international and confessional, rather 
than the local or national, levels. 

“We all agree that Christian worship 
is at its best when related to local— 
rather than imported—art forms,” he 
said, “but I do not believe we have 
solved our problems when. we organize 
a national church. 

“The church that belongs to one terri- 
tory comes, without realizing it, to stand 
for the political, racial or economic inter- 
ests of that locality rather than for the 
multi-racial, universal Kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Wade asked why it would not be 
feasible to authorize the world confes- 
sional bodies to discuss a scheme of re- 
union “that would be catholic from the 
start” in place of “‘piece-meal discussions 
between Anglicans and Presbyterians and 
Methodists in New Guinea this year, 
Peru next year, and Northern Ireland 
the year after.” 

“Don’t interpret this as a plea for non- 
cooperation at the local level until re- 
union is feasible at the world level,” he 
warned. “I want to see everything done 
in cooperation that need not be done in 
isolation. 

“But, while we cooperate to the full in 
every territory, let us make it clear that 
from now on Methodists will go into no 
scheme that is not international in in- 
tent.” 

Dr. Wade is secretary of the European 
relationships committee of the Methodist 
Conference of Great Britain. 
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Merger Urged in Italy 


TorrE PELLICE, ITALY (RNS)—Lead- 
ers of the Waldensian Church, the 
world’s oldest Protestant body, were 
urged here to promote the union of all 
Italian evangelical groups rather than 
seek merger with any single church or- 
ganization. 

The recommendation was made by a 
special committee in a report to the Wal- 
densian Synod at its annual meeting. The 
committee has been working for several 
years on a proposed union with the 
Italian Methodist Church. 

Last year’s synod had suggested that 
the committee effect immediate “de facto 
ecclesiastical union” with the Methodist 
body pending the achievement of organic 
union with it. 

While advocating a more all-inclusive 
union, the committee proposed that Wal- 
densians meanwhile consider “ a form of 
practical collaboration between the va- 
rious Methodist and Waldensian com- 
munities” in Italy. 

Representatives of other Protestant 
groups in Italy, the United States and 
various European countries attended the 
sessions. Among the foreign guests were: 
J. B. Bisceglia of Kansas City, Mo., rep- 
resenting the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
and Dana Payne, Presbyterian Church, 
USA. 


Student Group Favors 
Three-Way Merger Plan 


CoLoraDO SprINGs, CoLo. (RNS)— 
Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
United Student Fellowship at Camp La 
Foret near here approved a _ proposed 
merger of their group with two other de- 
nominational student bodies. 

The two organizations are the West- 
minster Student Fellowship (Presbyte- 
rian Church, USA) and the Disciples 
Student Fellowship (Disciples of Christ). 
These two groups have not yet voted on 
the union. 


Formed in 1948, the United Student 
Fellowship is the campus youth move- 
ment of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 


formed Church. Both denominations are 
scheduled to merge into the United 
Church of Christ next year. 

The National Methodist Student Com- 
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IN THE BEGINNING GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 7, 1956 
Genesis 1:1—2:3 


What are the dozen greatest passages 
in the Bible? Perhaps no one of us 
would agree on all twelve, but a number 
would be chosen by a well-nigh unani- 
mous vote, and among them, some of the 
following: Genesis 1, Exodus 20, Deu- 
teronomy 6, Psalm 23; Isaiah 53, Micah 
6:6-8; Matthew 5:1-12; Luke 15:11-24; 
John 14:1-14; Romans 8; 1 Corinthians 
13; John 1:1-18, and Revelation 21. 
These are the passages which we are to 
study for the next three months, in what 
should be one of the most rewarding 
periods of Bible study that we have 
known. 

This week we study Genesis 1:1-2:3, 
which describes the creation of the world. 
Three things are emphasized: 


|. The Author of Creation 


“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth” and the whole 
process by which the world came to have 
its present form took place under his 
personal direction. Genesis insists “that 
a divine purpose lies behind the complex 
order of creation. The supreme will of 
the one only God dominates and guides 
the whole range of nature and of life 
which he made in the beginning very 
good. We are not yet told what sort of 
a being God is, but it is plain from this 
account that he is eternal (“in the be- 
ginning God”’) that he is omnipotent and 
wise (the maker of heaven and earth); 
that he is beneficent (for he made all 
things good); and that he is a personal 
being (for he possesses the attributes of 
intelligence and will). 

But what is the meaning of vs. 26: 
“God said, let us make man?” Were 
there more gods than one? We know 
that this is not the case, for the testimony 
of the Bible is sure and clear. It may 
be that Genesis uses the royal “we” of 
majesty, or the “we” of deliberation, or 
the editorial “we.” Or it may be that we 
are to think of God as surrounded by the 
angels and all the heavenly host. Some 
theologians suggest that God the Father 
was addressing the other persons of the 
Trinity. But this can hardly be the case, 
for in this case there would be not one 
God but three. 


ll. The Methed of Creation 


We are told first that there was a be- 
ginning. ‘The world has not existed 
eternally. “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” There fol- 
lows a period (time not mentioned) in 
which the world was waste and void. 
Next came a period of six “days” in 
which God made the world into its pres- 
ent form. We have here a gradual, or- 
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derly progression from the less to the 
greater, from the simple to the complex. 

The creative week is divided into a 
double series of three days each. On the 
first day of each series and on the second 
there is a single creative act. On the 
third day of each series there is a double 
creative act. On the first day of the 
first series God formed the day and the 
night, and on the first day of the second 
series the sun which ruled the day and 
the moon and the stars that dominated 
the night. On the second day of the first 
series God made the sky and the sea, and 
on the second day of the second series 
the birds which fly in the sky and the 
fish which swim in the seas. On the 
third day of the first series God made 
the dry land and herbs to grow thereon, 
and on the third day of the second series 
animals and man who lived on the dry 
land and off the herbs. These facts sug- 
gest that the creative week has logical 
as well as a chronological arrangement. 
Genesis proceeds to tell us how God 
found all things good, and that the crea- 
tive week was followed by a Sabbath 
rest. 


What are we to think of the “days” 
spoken of here. Are they days of twenty- 
four hours each? Perhaps so. But the 
length of this day is determined by the 
relation of the earth to the sun, and 
according to the Genesis account, the sun 
did not appear until the fourth day, 
Origen and other great scholars of the 
early church held that the “days” were 
indefinite periods of time. And the Bible 
does employ the word ‘‘day” in that sense 
(cf. Gen. 3:4) just as we do in our pop- 
ular usage. As a matter of fact, it is 
clearly demonstrated that the creation of 
the world did extend over a tremendously 
long period of time. And this fact is 
generally accepted at the present time by 
Bible students as well as scientists. 

There are three expressions used to 
describe God’s creative activity: (1) the 
divine fiat, such as, “Let there be light” 
(1:3); (2) the verb make, as in vs. 25, 
God “made the beasts of the earth”; and 
(3) the verb create, as in vs. 27, “God 
created man.” 

When God said, “Let there be light,” 
how long did it take the light to appear? 
One second, or twenty-four hours, or a 
hundred thousand, or a million years? 
The Bible does not say. Light as we 
know it is produced by some secondary 
cause. Did the light in vs. 3 come un- 
mediated, uncaused, or were there a num- 
ber of intermediate objects brought into 
being before the light came? If so, how 
many intermediate objects were there? 


We do not know. The Bible has left it 
for the scientist to discover if he can. 

How long did it take God to “make” 
the beasts.of the earth? The Bible does 
not say. Did God make the beasts out 
of nothing or from some previously ex- 
isting material or from some other forms 
of life? Did he make the beasts, each 
species immediately, or were there one, 
two or 10,000 steps? The Bible does not 
tell us. It has left that for the scientist 
to discover if he can. 

Many think that the word “create” 
means to make something out of nothing. 
This is not necessarily the case, as ap- 
pears from a comparison of Gen. 1:27 
with Gen. 2:7. However the word is 
used exclusively of God, to denote the 
production of something fundamentally 
new, by the exercise of a sovereign, origi- 
native power, altogether transcending 
that of man. It is interesting to note that 
God is said to have used this sovereign 
originative power only on three occasions 
at the origin of matter (1:1), at the 
origin of life (1:21) and at the origin 
of man (1:27). These are the three 
points where modern science finds itself 
without an explanation. They cannot 
“explain” the origin of matter, the origin 
of life, or the origin of man. Genesis 
tells us that God created matter, that 
God created life, and that God created 
man. 

How long did it take God to create 
man? Genesis does not say. Did God 
form the dust of the earth into the form 
of a man and breathe into him the soul 
of life immediately, or were there one 
or two or a thousand intermediate steps, 
lower forms of life perhaps, first an 
amoeba, then a star fish, then a primate, 
who was the common ancestor of man and 
ape, and then finally, man in the image 
of God? Was it immediate creation or 
creation by evolution? The Bible does 
not say. It has left that for the scientist 
to discover if he can. 

As the Westminster Dictionary of the 
Bible reminds us: 





“It must be borne in mind that the 
author of Genesis had no intention of 
furnishing us with a textbook on geology 
or biology; his purpose was not scientific. 
His views are general and written from 
the point of view of his age... . Men err 
when they refuse to listen to the scien- 
tific affirmations of nature because they 
seem to disagree with what is found in 
the Bible; on the other hand, it is just 
as serious an error to suppose that nature 
and science can tell us all we need to know 
about ourselves, the world and God.” 


Genesis is not concerned with the time, 
or with the exact method of creation, 
whether it be an instantaneous act (as 
formerly believed) or by evolution (as 
universally accepted today by modern 
scientists); it is concerned primarily 
with the author of creation—in the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth; second, with the fact that the whole 
process by which the earth has taken its 
present form is a manifestation of his 
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almighty power; and finally with 


lll. The End of Creation 


According to Genesis the whole proc- 
ess of creation finds its crown and com- 
pletion in man. This is evidenced by 
the fact that man comes at the end of the 
creative series, the climax; that he is 
created in the image of God; that he is 
given dominion over the creatures; that 
he is commanded to replenish the earth 
and subdue it (1:28). 

What does Genesis mean when it says 
God “created man in his own image’’? 
It certainly does not mean the physical 
image, for God is a Spirit, and has no 
material body. It means (1) the rational 
image of God. Man alone of all the 
animals is endowed with self-conscious 
reason, which is certainly one of the at- 
tributes of God. 

It means (2) the moral image of God. 
Man was created righteous, or, better 
perhaps, he was created innocent. But 
we cannot press this point too far. For 
man still retains the image of God, even 
after the Fall (9:6). Perhaps Ryle is 
right: 

“Man’s nature is made in the image of 
God; he possesses divine qualities, inde- 
structible and inalienable, which no ani- 
mal possesses. He is made after the like- 
ness of God. His character is potentially 
divine. He is capable of approaching or 
receding from the likeness of God. The 
resemblance can never be perfect, but it 
can increase and it can diminish.” 

It means (3) primarily the spiritual 
image of God, as indicated in Genesis 
2:7: “The Lord God formed man of 
dust . . . and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing being.” Man’s body dissolves into 
the chemical elements of which it is com- 
posed, but man’s spirit lives on, for he 
is made in the image of God. 


God in the World 


Genesis tells us that the world was 
created by God, who has existed from 
all eternity, who is supreme in power, 
perfect in wisdom and in goodness. If 
we could not believe that this was true, 
then the world would be to us, as Carlyle 
said, a huge dead steamroller, rolling 
on in its dead indifference, to grind us 
limb from limb. As it is, amid the crash 
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of stars, the reign of law, the vicissitudes 
of human history, the wars that again 
and again threaten our civilization, we 
see God, his purpose running through the 
world like a golden thread, man called to 
be a fellow-worker with him in an un- 
finished world. That faith transforms 
our life and gives us hope of the life 
that is to come. Genesis tells us that 
God is in his heavens. In the rest of 
of the Bible we learn to know him better 
as a God of justice and of mercy, until 
there comes one who is able to say, “He 
who has seen me has seen the Father” 
(John 14:9). 

Does modern science make it harder 
or easier to believe in God? Most men 
agree with Professor Compton, Nobel 
prize winner in physics: 

“That our world is a chance affair be- 
comes wholly unreasonable to one who 
considers merely the remarkable physical 
and chemical properties of electrons and 
molecules. The phenomena of orthogene- 
sis and emergent evolution on the other 
hand strongly suggest that the evolution- 
ary process is directed toward a definite 
end, with intelligent minds, as perhaps 
the goal.” 

As Professor Jeans has said: 

“Everything points with overwhelming 
force to a definite event or series of 
events, of creation at some time or times, 
not indefinitely remote. The universe can- 
not have originated by chance out of its 
present ingredients, and neither can it 
have been always the same as now.” 

And yet there are men in our modern 
world who no longer believe in a Creator 
and in recent years there has arisen a new 
ideology, Communism, based on the doc- 
trine of materialism, which holds that the 
world is a product of chance, and that 
life is only a temporary manifestation of 
matter. As Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
one of our greatest philosopher-statesmen, 
has pointed out: 

“With the abolition of God goes the 
abolition of the Absolute in any form. 
There is no absolute truth, which man 
seeks and knows. There is no absolute 
good which man strives for, which eter- 
nally judges of man’s actions and inten- 
tions and very being. Everything is rela- 
tive ... being always subordinate to the 
interests and desires of classes.” 

But when men cease to believe in ab- 
solute values—in the good, the true and 
the beautiful, which are based on eternal 
realities—there is no longer a common 
body of agreement among them, such as 
that which long held Western civilization 
together, no anchor to keep society from 
drifting, no compass to guide its course. 
And that is the ultimate explanation of 
the tragic plight in which modern man 
now finds himself. The threat of war 
may subside, but the foundations of civ- 
ilization will never be secure until men 
generally believe in a God who created 
the world—and who has revealed his 
character and will in Jesus Christ. 


Man in the World 
1. His Status. A recent writer de- 
clares: 


“Our growing scientific knowledge about 
man offers no evidence that man is an 
exalted being created in the very image 
of God and possessed of an immortal soul, 
but proves him to be descended from the 
brutes and made in the image of a group 
of genes. Biological theory further im- 
plies that every living thing, man not ex- 
cluded, is a physio-chemical mechanism 
—very complex to be sure, but still a 
mechanism-—and consequently that his 
possession of freedom or such a thing 
as a ‘soul’ has no support in science.” 

This was the view of man taken by 
the Nazis, and it explains those hells on 
earth where thousands of men were shoy- 
eled into furnaces that their body fats 
might be made into soap. That is the 
view accepted by the Communists and it 
explains their wanton disregard of the 
rights or dignity of the individual. It 
makes a vast degree of difference, the 
view one takes of one’s self and the view 
one takes of mankind as a whole. If man 
is nothing but a combination of chemi- 
cals, then the rights of men as individ- 
uals can be ignored; one can abandon all 
moral obligations or erect one’s own 
standard of morals. But if man is made 
in the image of God, if he is indeed a 
living soul, then every individual is in- 
finitely precious in his sight and life is 
sacred. 

Which idea shall prevail throughout 
the world and in our own national life— 
the communist ideal that the individual 
as an individual has no rights, the Nazi 
ideal (held also by some in South Africa 
and in the Southern United States) that 
there is a master race, whom the inferior 
breeds are to serve, or the Christian ideal 
that every man, whether his skin is black, 
yellow or white, has been made in the 
image of God and is therefore infinitely 
precious in his sight? 


2. Man’s Mission. God commanded 
man to replenish the earth and subdue 
it (1:28). This means that he is to de- 
velop art, science. industry, every activity 
which will make the earth with all its 
rich resources minister to his welfare or 
enjoyment. He is to exert dominion over 
the creatures and harness the tides; he 
is to conquer nature and banish disease. 
He is not to resign himself to God’s will 
but to exert himself actively to accom- 
plish this God-given aim. He is to think 
not only of the next world but of this 
world, and to seek to enjoy the best in 
both. It seems to be suggested that man 
is to subdue the earth, man as a whole, 
not a single race or a single class. God’s 
command is not fulfilled, God’s blessing 
is not fully realized, until earth’s treas- 
ures are shared by all, and not merely by 
a favored few. 


This has been in the past and it must 
become again the American dream if our 
way of life rather than communism is 
to prevail, if God’s will is to be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCO- 
ANALYSIS. By William Graham Cole. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 329 pp., 
$4. 

In the face of widely varying interpre- 
tations of sex arising from the various 
sciences of man, the author has seen the 
necessity of a re-examination of the 
Christian view of sex by looking again at 
the Biblical roots and historical develop- 
ment of modern interpretations. He rec- 
ognizes the impossibility of complete ob- 
jectivity in such an enteprise, wisely not- 
ing that this fact alone calls for humility 
in such an undertaking, but at the same 
time that this must not dissuade us from 
the effort to evaluate present opinions in 
the light of other pressures and influences 
weighing upon us than those of our 
Christian heritage. 

In the cloth of modern thought and 
opinion woven on the loom of the cen- 
turies, the author has found two major 
strands: Hebraic naturalism that recog- 
nized all of creation as the handiwork 
of God and therefore good, and Greek 
dualism with its many ramifications but 
with a decided influence toward regard- 
ing the natural world as less than good 
and at times evil. He then sets upon the 
task of tracing the strands through the 
history of Christian theological develop- 
ment as this bears upon interpretations 
about sex. There are natural limitations 
upon such a prodigious task which he 
has recognized, for example, both the 
complexity of varying ideas and interpre- 
tations, and the actual choice of repre- 
sentative thinkers to assist in unraveling 
the snarl of opinion, doctrine and the 
many prejudicial attitudes appearing. 

Having completed the tracing of nat- 
uralism and dualism to the present, he 





-then turns to psychoanalysis and the in- 


terpretations of sex arising from the re- 
sulting studies of man from the stand- 
point of psychotherapy and the other 
sciences. His summation of the work 
of Freud is one of the best that has ap- 
peared to occupy so short a space. This 
is followed by further developments in 
psychoanalysis since the origin of this 
form of therapy, noting points of diver- 
gence from the Christian concept of man 
and rightly observing, however, that the 
sciences prove to be far more in agree- 
ment with Hebraic naturalism than do 
the many dualistic interpretations of man 
and sex which are promoted under the 
name of Christianity. 

With this development which occupies 
the major portion of this monumental 
work, the author then attempts a major 
reconstruction of the Christian position 
on sex from the standpoint of the doc- 
trines of creation, original sin and re- 
demption. 

This is an important book from the 
standpoint of seeing the relevance of 
Christianity to science and science to 
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Christianity. It is important in its effort 
to challenge the thinking person to at- 
tempt to be objective in determining 
whether his own position is primarily 
Christian in orientation or whether it 
has developed as a result of particular 
cultural mores strongly permeated with 
Greek dualism. It will prove to be a 
controversial book. 

The author acknowledges that it is im- 
possible for him to arrive at answers, but 
that he is attempting to point the way 
to a new and helpful exploration that 
will clarify our thinking in the midst 
of an enormous amount of confusion and 
obscurantism. The reader will find him- 
self challenging the conclusions of Dr. 
Cole again and again, but it will be im- 
portant at such points of difference to 
raise the question as to whether his dis- 
agreement stands upon the basis of the 
Biblical view of man, or a cultural view 
determined in attitude as much or more 
by pagan thought as by Christian thought. 
We may disagree with the author through- 
out, but with a critical reading of his 
work, we will be challenged to pursue the 
question further to the profit of the pas- 
tor, to the clarification of Christian the- 
ogy, and for the benefit of the people the 
pastor serves. THomas H. McD111. 
Decatur, Georgia. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
You Can’t Be Human Alone. Prepared 


by Margaret E. Kuhn. National Council of 
Churches, N. Y. 40¢, paper. 


Dept. of Social Education & Action, Board 
of Christian Education, Phila— 

Vegetables and People. 25 copies 75¢. 

Putting Ethyl in Her Place. 25 copies 
75¢. 

Questions for Christians in 1956. 10¢ per 
copy. 

Compassion Is Not Enough. Free. 

Fifty Million Americans Can Be Wrong. 
25 copies 75¢. 

Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo— 

Whom Can I Bring? 
48¢ per doz. 

How To Talk About God, 
Kettner. 55¢ per doz. 

What Do You Mean—Priests? 
R. Caemmerer. 55¢ per doz. 

Youth Today—Parents Tomorrow. Mar- 
tin P. Simon. 55¢ per doz. 

Does Your Family Give Adequate Atten- 
tion to Bible Study? J. M. Weidenschil- 
ling. 55¢ per doz. 

What Our Sunday School Can Do for 
Your Child. Arnold C. Mueller. 75¢ per 
doz. 

What About the Jehovah’s Witnesses? 
John Theodore Mueller. $1.00 per doz. 


Arthur L. Miller. 
Elmer A. 


Richard 


Shall We Have a Drink? 
Zakariasen. Augustana Press, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. 10¢, paper. $1.00 dozen. 

Wedding Music. Regina Holmen Fry- 
xell. Augustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. 
25¢, paper. 

The Crier Calls (Drama for Verse Choir). 
Darius Leander Swann. Friendship Press, 
N. Y. $1.25 for 10 copies. 

Preaching for a Verdict. Charles B, 
Templeton. National Council of Churches, 
Division of Evangelism, N. Y. 

Steps to Christian Commitment. Charles 
B. Templeton. NCC, Division of Evange- 
lism, N. Y. 3¢. 
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CHANGES 

William W. Webster, from Greenfield, 
Mo., to Crane, Mo. 

Lynn T. Jones, Norfolk, Va., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Eastminster church, 
Columbia, S. C. 

George R. Sweet, formerly of the Nor- 
mal Park Church, Chicago, has begun 
his new work as assistant minister in 
Westminster Church, Detroit. 

Harry L. Johnson, from Overton, Texas, 
to 816 N. Main St., Bonham, Texas, where 
he is pastor of the First church. 

David McMartin, from Colusa, Calif., to 
Box 351, Walnut Grove, Calif. 

Cary R. Blain, from Circleville, W. Va., 
to Warm Springs, Va. 

G. Raymond Womeldorf, Jr., from Alex- 
andria, Va., to 3513 34th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 

Thomas S. Hickman, formerly of Wells- 
ville, Mo., will become associate pastor 
of the First church, Hannibal, Mo., Oct. 1. 

Albert S. Johnstone, of Richmond, Va., 
is now serving as interim pastor of the 
First church, Goldsboro, N. C., 410 E. 
Walnut St. 

Max V. Perrow, from Hollywood, Calif., 
to 1724 W. 41st Pl., Los Angeles 62, Calif. 

A. L. Wilson, from Alanson, Mich., to 
Box 3692, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Marion L. Simmons, formerly of the 
Mossy Creek Church, Mt. Solon, Va., is 
now pastor of the Green Ridge Church, 
Box 153, Dwight Hills, Roanoke, Va. 

Thomas B. Hoover, formerly of Colum- 
bia, S. C. has become professor of re- 
ligion and director of religious activities 
of Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. 

James H. Donelson, Jr., formerly of Live 
Oak, Fla., now of Blackshear, Ga., will 
engage in graduate study this year. 

William A. Brown, from Westminster, 
S. C., to Jackson Springs, N. C. 

Robert J. Blumer, who recently com- 
pleted studies at Union Seminary in Va., 
has become pastor of the First church, 
Newton, N. C. 

Robert Marvin, from 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
Campanas Este de. 

D. R. Hopkins, formerly of the Crescent 


Henderson, Ark. 
Caixa Postal 529, 


is the new pastor of the Beechmont 
Church, Louisville, Ky. 

William H. Hopper, Sr., formerly trea- 
surer of the Presbyterian U.S. Board of 
Annuities and Relief and lately pastor of 
the Flora Heights Church in Louisville, 
Ky., has been retired at his own request. 

Carl V. Reimers, who graduated last 
year at Princeton Seminary and took 
post graduate study at Harvard, is now 
pastor of the Coleman, Texas, church, 
Box 918. 

Andrew Yoggy, from Rochester, N. Y. 
to associate pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Charles Vertanes, 
N. Y., to Selden, N. Y. 

Raymond Tennies, from Canaserega, 
N. Y., to Ontario Center, N. Y. 

John McConaughy, from Whitehall, N. 
Y., to Woodside, Pa. 

Joseph Lewien, from Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Covenant-Lebanon Church, Buffalo, 
¥. ¥. 

Albert Kingsley, from Rochester, N. Y., 
to South Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

William Jones, from Buffalo to Sodus, 
x. ¥. 

Ernest Jowley, from Buffalo to Cuba, 
x... 3. 

Howard Akland, from Delhi, N. Y., to 
the Newark Valley School, where he is 
teaching. 

James W. Bell, formerly of Seattle, 
Wash., is now with the Westminster 
Foundation, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Ray E. King, formerly of Greensboro, 
N. C., is the new pastor of the Fairmont 


from Farmingdale, 


Church, Lexington, N. C. 
R. F. Brown, Ashevlle, N. C., has been 
retired by Winston-Salem Presbytery. 
J. Harry Whitmore, Thomasville, N. C., 
has resigned as pastor of the church there 
and has been retired by Winston-Salem 
Presbytery. 


DCEs 


Eloise Wells, formerly of the staff of the 
Tabernacle A.R. Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte N. C., is now serving the First 
church, Fayetteville, N. C., 1117 W. 
Rowan St. 

Mrs. Norton (Catherine Crowe) Dick- 
man, Jr., is director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the St. Charles Avenue Church, 
New Orleans. 

Martha Beggs, Little Rock, Ark., will 
become director of Christian education 
at Grace Covenant church, Richmond, 
Va., Sept. 30. 


STAFF 


Peter S. Madison, formerly with the 
U. S. State Department’s Foreign Service 
Division, has begun his new work as 
administrator for the St. Charles Avenue 
Church, New Orleans, La. 
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